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is saued' ; he says nothing about salting. To 
the same effect (p. 199 ; cf. p. 713) : ' Now, 
young boyes and girles, Saluages or any other, be 
they neuer such idlers, may tume, carry, and 
return fish.' And again (p. 199 ; cf. p. 714) : 
' One third part of that companie are onely but 
proper to serue a stage, carry a barrow, and turne 
Poor Iohn.' 

Poor John seems to have been much used at sea 
as food for the sailors. Thus in the Observa- 
tions of Captain Richard Whitboume relative to 
sending out ships to Newfoundland (Arber, pp. 
777 ff.), we find '2000 of poore Iohn to spend 
[i. e., in eating] in going,' at a cost of £6 10s., 
out of a total expense of £420 lis. In Smith's 
Accidence for Young Sea-men (Arber, p. 804), 
after advising the commander to see that he has a 
competent proportion of delicacies for his own use, 
and the entertainment of strangers, but also for the 
occasional needs of his men, he adds : ' I say the 
want of those necessaries, occasions the losse of 
more men, then in any English fleet hath bin 
slaine in any fight since [15] 88 : for when a man 
is ill sicke, or at the poynt of death, I would 
know whether a dish of buttered Eice, with a 
little Cinnamon and Sugar, a little minced meate, 
or roast beefe, a few stewed Prunes, a race of 
greene-ginger, a flap Iacke, a can of fresh water 
brued with a little Cinnamon, Ginger, and Sugar, 
be not better than a little poore Iohn, or salt fish, 
with oyle and mustard,' etc. 

As early as 1585, however, there is evidence 
that Poor John was welcomed by English sailors, 
expecially when captured from an enemy. Cates, 
A Summarie and True Discourse of Sir Francis 
Drake's West Indian Voyage, A. d. 1585 (Hak- 
luyt, Principal Navigations, Glasgow, 1904, 10. 
99, 100) affords this illustration : ' We happened 
to meet with some other French ships, full laden 
with Newland fish, being upon their returne 
homeward from the said Newfoundland : whom 
the Generall after some speech had with them 
(and seeing plainly that they were Frenchmen) 
dismissed, without once suffering any man to go 
aboord of them. The day following ... we dis- 
cried another tall ship of twelve score tunnes or 
thereaboutes ; . . . and the Tygar having caused 
the said strange ship to strike her sailes, kept her 
there without suffering anybody to go aboord 



untill the Admirall was come up : who forthwith 
sending for the Master, and divers others of their 
principall men, and causing them to be severally 
examined, found the ship and goods to be belong- 
ing to the inhabitants of S. Sebastian in Spaine, 
but the mariners to bee for the most part belonging 
to S. John de Luz, and the Passage. In this 
ship was great store of dry Newland fish, com- 
monly called with us Poore John, whereof after- 
wards (being thus found a lawfull prize) there 
was distribution made into all the ships of the 
fleet, the same being so new and good, as it did 
very greatly bestead us in the whole course of our 
voyage.' This quotation may also serve to illus- 
trate Smith's statement (Arber, p. 711 : 'And 
whereas it is said . . . New found land [serves] 
the most part of the chiefe Southerne Ports in 
Europe, with a thin Poore-Iohn, ' etc. ; where p. 
197 has : ' [serves] all Europe with,' etc. 

Other occurrences of the term ' Poor John ' are : 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Scornful Lady 2. 3 ; 
Massinger, Renegado 1. 1 ; Shirley, Maid's Re- 
venge 3. 2. 

Albert S. Cook. 
Fide TJnhergi&y. 



AN ENGLISH PARALLEL TO KLOP- 
STOCK'S LTermannsschlacht. 

Ten years before Klopstock published his Her- 
mannsschlacht, there appeared in London a drama 
by William Mason, entitled Garactacus. Written 
on the Model of the Ancient Greek Tragedy, 
(1759). The drama represents an episode in the 
long conflict between the Celtic Britons and the 
Romans and is largely based upon Tacitus' ac- 
count in the Annals (xn, 33 ff. ). The old King 
Caractacus after fighting the Romans for ten years 
seeks refuge with the Druids on the island of 
Mona. The Roman general Aulus Didius attacks 
the island. He is repulsed, at first, but the 
treachery of a young Briton enables him to send 
an army through the pass leading to the abode of 
the Druids. After a brave struggle the Britons 
are vanquished ; Caractacus, his daughter Evelina 
and her lover Elidurus are captured ; Arviragus, 
the son of Caractacus, succumbs to his wounds. 
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The drama seems to have met with considerable 
success as a reading drama, the third edition 
appearing in 1762 ; in 1764 it was reprinted in a 
collection of Mason's poems (Poems by William 
Mason, M. A., London, 1764). It was not put 
on the stage until 1776 (cf. Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, v. 36, p. 440). We have, 
then, four English editions of the play previous to 
the appearance of Klopstock's Hermannsschlacht 
in 1769. 

Though the outcome of the conflict in Caractacus 
is just about the reverse of that in Klopstock's 
play, there are certain striking resemblances 
between the two dramas that deserve closer in- 
spection. As the title indicates, Mason wished 
to write a play on the model of the Greek tragedy. 
To do that he needed a chorus. In a previous 
play, Elfrida (1752), he had introduced a chorus 
of virgins, in Caractacus he introduces a chorus of 
druids and bards. Among the persons of the 
drama, no druid or bard is mentioned by name ; 
the speeches and songs of the druids and bards 
are simply headed "Chorus," though often only 
a single person is speaking, as may be seen from 
the connection. In a foot-note, Mason explains 
how the heading "Chorus" is to be interpreted 
(Poems, 1764, p. 172) : "The Dramatic part of 
the Chorus is supposed to be chiefly spoken by the 
Principal Druid ; the Lyrical part sung by the 
Bards." There is no division into acts or scenes ; 
the unities of time and place are strictly observed. 
As is to be expected in a drama on the Classical 
model, the battle does not take place on the stage, 
but behind the scene. Intense patriotism pervades 
the play (cf. also Mason's dedication to Hurd, 
first edition, 1759, p. 4). To explain the nu- 
merous allusions to the customs of the ancient 
bards and druids, Mason deemed it advisable to 
add to his play a few pages of "illustrations," 
notes and quotations from Classical writers like 
Caesar, Tacitus, Pliny, Strabo, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus and others. 

The general structure of the Hermannsschlacht 
is the same. First of all, we have the druids and 
bards, Klopstock's most striking dramatic inno- 
vation, which has always been considered original 
with him. The place of Mason's principal druid 
is taken by Brenno, the Oberdruide. The bards 
form one chorus or several choruses, sometimes 



only one or two are chanting. In Caractacus, 
the chorus is sometimes divided into two semi- 
choruses after the Classical model, sometimes the 
chief bard seems to chant alone contrary to 
Mason's own explanation (Poems, 1764, pp. 209, 
263). The unities of time and place are strictly 
observed in Klopstock's play ; there is no division 
into acts, but we have fourteen loosely connected 
scenes. There is less unity of action than in Car- 
actacus. The battle takes place behind the scene. 
Like Mason, Klopstock considered it advisable 
to add explanatory notes, with quotations from 
Classical authors, often the same authors as are 
cited in Mason's "illustrations." 

Besides the general structure, there are other 
points common to the two dramas. A certain 
similarity in the actions of the druids and bards 
is to be expected, as the poets used largely the 
same sources. In both plays the bards give the 
sign of onset and encourage the warriors with 
their songs (Poems, 1764, pp. 262, 268 ; Her- 
mannsschlacht, ed. Hamel, pp. 62, 72, and else- 
where). In Caractacus the druids blow the sacred 
trumpet (Poems, pp. 262, 269, etc.), in Klop- 
stock's play the bards blow the horns (ed. Hamel, 
pp. 69, 78 and often). The druids cast the 
lot over the prisoners (Poems, p. 224 ; Herm., 
pp. 70, 122 f. ) ; they are asked to furnish medic- 
inal herbs for the wounded (Poems, p. 276 ; 
Heilungshrauter, Herm., pp. 126, 128) ; the 
captives are to be sacrificed (Poems, p. 271, 
Herm., pp. 70, 122) ; the horse is used as an 
oracle (Poems, p. 205, Herm., p. 122 f.). The 
scenery in the two plays is, in some respects, sim- 
ilar ; there is an altar on the stage near which the 
druids and bards are stationed ; rocks and oaks 
are all about. 

The characters and scenes, too, present certain 
parallels more or less striking. In Caractacus the 
two brothers Vellinus and Elidurus fight on oppo- 
site sides, the elder, Vellinus, having turned 
traitor to his country. In the Hermannsschlacht 
Hermann's elder brother, Flavius, fights on the 
Roman side, an incident which is Klopstock's own 
invention, as no ancient author states that Flavius 
fought in the army of Varus. In J. E. Schlegel's 
Hermann, Flavius is constantly wavering between 
his own people and Borne and does not take part 
in the battle on either side. Old Siegmar's over- 
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confidence in Ms own powers (sc. i), Lis eagerness 
for battle, his belief that he will turn the fortune 
of the battle (Hermannsschlacht, ed. Hamel, p. 61) 
may be compared with Caractacus' exclamation 
(Poems, 1764, p. 259) : "Old as I am, I trust 
with half our powers I could drive back these 
Romans to their ships." — The sixth scene of the 
Hermannsschlacht, where Siegmund, Thusnelda's 
brother, asks for permission to fight against the 
Eomans, may well be compared with the scene in 
Caractacus (pp. 242 ff.), where Elidurus makes 
a similar request. The flight of the brother Vel- 
linus to the Eomans seems to prove beyond a 
doubt that Elidurus, too, is a traitor. The druids 
pronounce the death penalty upon him. Eli- 
durus' only request is that he may be allowed to 
die speedily. His greatest grief is that he must 
die "before my thirsty sword drinks one rich 
drop of vengeance." Previously (p. 244) he 
had asked the druids to send him against the 
Romans, but they had refused his request, as he 
was suspected. Elidurus declares that he is ready 
to die, but wishes to offer a prayer for the protec- 
tion of Evelina. At this moment Evelina, the 
daughter of Caractacus, intercedes for him with 
the druid, she is willing to offer up her life pro- 
vided Elidurus is allowed to take up arms against 
the Romans. The druid, moved by the virgin's 
prayer and the sincerity of the youth, pardons 
Elidurus and bids him to approach "yonder 
altar, where our bards shall arm thee duly both 
with helm and sword for warlike enterprize" (p. 
256). When Siegmund first appears, Brenno, 
the chief druid, looks upon him as a traitor. 
Siegmund asks for arms that he may fight against 
the Romans, he is willing to suffer the death 
penalty after the battle, in case he should survive. 
Thusnelda pleads for him and when Brenno re- 
fuses his request, Siegmund asks to be killed at 
once (p. 92). Again Thusnelda intercedes, but 
Brenno orders Siegmund to be led to the place of 
execution. At the last moment, however, when 
Brenno sees the sincere joy of Siegmund at the 
thought of expiating his former treason with 
death, he receives him as one of the warriors and 
calls on Thusnelda and the bards to arm him. 
"Gebt ihm den Blumenschild !" When Sieg- 
mund is armed, he approaches the altar and then 
hastens to the battle (p. 93). Muncker thinks 



(Klopstock's Leben und Schriften, p. 391) that 
the character of Siegmund was modeled to some 
extent after Flavius in J. E. Schlegel's Hermann, 
but the resemblance of the Siegmund scene to the 
Elidurus scene in Caractacus is far more striking. 

In the seventh scene Siegmar, mortally wounded, 
is carried to the altar, where he wishes to die ; 
similarly the wounded Arviragus desires to die 
near the altar (Poems, p. 275). The bards chant 
a death song for Siegmar as a token of gratitude 
(pp. 106, 139), while the bards around Arvi- 
ragus call upon one another to chant ' ' that grate- 
ful dirge your dying champion claims" (p. 280). 

The name of the chief druid in Klopstock's 
play is Brenno. Muncker assumes that Klop- 
stock took the name from the Gallic chieftain 
that attacked Rome. In Caractacus Brennus is 
the name of a druid (Poems, p. 186), who seems 
to be the leader of one of the semi-choruses. 

In the Hermannsschlacht there is considerable 
discussion about the justice of the war (especially 
in the eleventh scene) ; similar expressions are 
also found in Caractacus, e. g. (p. 283) : "The 
Romans fight not to enslave but humanize the 
world." 

The songs of the bards are very different in the 
two plays both as to form and contents. There is 
one striking exception, however, the reference to 
the chariot of Death. In one of the odes chanted 
by the chief bard (Poems, p. 264), Death is 
represented as calling out to the Britons : 

I come : Yon car 
That cleaves the air, 
Descends to throne my state : 

I mount your Champion and your God. 
My proud steeds neigh beneath the thong : 
Hark to my wheels of brass, that rattle loud 1 

Klopstock's bards sing (p. 79) : 

Dumpf tont durch das Grauen der Kacht der Wagen des 
Todes ! 
Vor ihm geht Varus 1 Der Wagen rasselt Walhalla 
vorbey. 

The evidence advanced makes it highly prob- 
able that Klopstock knew Mason's Caractacus. 
It is, however, only internal evidence. I do not 
find that Klopstock ever mentions Mason in his 
letters or elsewhere. But we know that Klop- 
stock was a close student of English literature ; 
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he corresponded with English writers like Rich- 
ardson, Young, MacPherson ; he was interested 
in everything pertaining to the druids and bards. 
It is, therefore, not at all unlikely that he was 
acquainted with an English play representing 
bards and druids of which the fourth edition had 
appeared in 1764. We would then have another 
link connecting Klopstock's poetry with English 
literature. 

If Klopstock did not know Mason's play — and 
our evidence, it must be admitted, cannot estab- 
lish his knowledge of the play beyond the shadow 
of a doubt — we have another instance of two men 
working independently of each other and arriving 
at the same or similar results. Mason had origi- 
nally intended to introduce in his Caractacus cer- 
tain novel features which Klopstock later actually 
used without knowing anything of Mason's original 
plan. What this plan was maybe seen from a 
letter of Thomas Gray addressed to Mason, who 
had sent Gray the manuscript of Caractacus for 
criticism. The letter, though familiar to students 
of English Romanticism, must be quoted at length. 
(Cf. Gosse, The Works of Thomas Gray, London, 
1884, ii, 350 f. ; cf. also G. L. Kittredge in 
Phelps's edition of Gray, Boston, 1894, p. xlv ; 

F. E. Farley, /Scandinavian Influences in the 
Romantic Movement, Boston, 1903, p. 45, n. ) 
Gray writes (January 13, 1758) : "I have never 
read Keysler's book (i. e., Antiquitates selectee 
Septentrionales et Cellica, Hannover, 1720 ; cf. 

G. L. Kittredge, I. c, p. xlvi) nor you neither, 
I believe ; if you had taken that pains, I am per- 
suaded you would have seen that his Celtic and 
his septentrional antiquities are two things entirely 
distinct. There are, indeed, some learned per- 
sons who have taken pains to confound what 
Caesar and Tacitus have taken pains to separate, 
the old Druidical or Celtic belief, and that of the 
old Germans, but nobody has been so learned as 
to mix the Celtic religion with that of the Goths. 
Woden himself is supposed not to have been older 
than Julius Csesar ; but let him have lived when 
he pleases, it is certain that neither he nor his 
Valhalla were heard of till many years after. 
This is the doctrine of the Scalds, not of the 
Bards ; these are the songs of Hengist and Horsa, 
a modern new-fangled belief in comparison of that 
which you ought to possess. After all, I shall be 



sorry to have so many good verses and good chi- 
mseras thrown away. Might we not be permitted 
(in that scarcity of Celtic ideas we labour under) 
to adopt some of these foreign whimsies, dropping 
however all mention of Woden and his Valkhyrian 
virgins, etc.?" In a letter dated Good Friday, 
1758 (Gosse, I. c, p. 363) Gray writes : "I told 
you before that, in a time of dearth, I would ven- 
ture to borrow from the Edda without entering too 
minutely on particulars ; but, if I did so, I would 
make each image so clear, that it might be fully 
understood by itself, for in this obscure mythology 
we must not hint at things, as we do with the 
Greek fables, that everybody is suppossd to know 
at school. However, on second thoughts, I think 
it would be still better to graft any wild picturesque 
fable, absolutely of one's own invention, upon the 
Druid stock ; I mean upon those half-dozen of old 
fancies that are known to have made their system. ' ' 
We see Mason's original sketch had contained 
more or less numerous references and allusions to 
Scandinavian mythology, but his friend Gray 
objecting to them on historic and aesthetic grounds, 
he was wise enough to cut them out (the allusion 
to the sword Trifingus (p. 257) was allowed to 
stand). In the Hermannsschlacht Klopstock 
unites Druids, Bards, Woten and Walhalla and 
the songs of the bards as well as many of his odes 
are often obscure, just because he failed to pre- 
sent clear images in borrowing from an unfamiliar 
mythology. We know that the confusion of Celts 
and Germans was a common though by no means 
universal error of Klopstock's time, but the use of 
hazy and obscure mythological figures is due to a 
serious defect in Klopstock's poetic power, the 
lack of sensuousness, which made him overlook 
the danger that Gray so clearly saw. Walpole 
severely criticised Mason's play. His criticism 
with only few modifications may be applied to 
the Sermannssehlaeht, at least by the modern 
reader: "Mr. Mason has published another 
drama called Caractacus. There are some incan- 
tations poetical enough, and odes so Greek as to 
have very little meaning. But the whole is 
labored, uninteresting, and no more resembling 
the manners of Britons than of the Japanese" 
(Gosse, Gray's Works, u, 332, n.). 
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